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FOREWORD 


MUCH  has  been  written  about  jails;  studies  have  been  made;  reports 
presented ;  comparatively  little  has  been  done.  One  reason  for  this 
paucity  of  results  is  that  the  large  proportion  of  our  people  do  not 
know  Hie  conditionB  of  their  own  local  jails.  These  suggestions  are  pre- 
sented with  the  hope  that  they  may  stir  some  of  our  people  to  know  the 
jail  nearest  to  them  and  from  that  knowledge  to  take  thought  on  the  wider 
problem  of  the  jail  system. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  x>eople  who  undertake  the  work  will 
be  men  and  women  of  mature  e^jperienee  and  ordinary  common  sense,  who 
are  ready  to  give  some  time  and  who  will  persevere.  The  course  is  not 
intended  for  the  sentimental  or  for  those  who  are  looking  for  the  sensa- 
tional thrilL   ^ 

The  Social  Service  Committee  ouf^t  to  go  over  the  so^estions  con- 
tained in  this  pamphlet  and  carefully  arrange  their  program  so  that  every 
meeting  may  be  interesting.  On  the  other  hand  thoy  must  use  great  care 
that  the  members  of  the  group  work  out  their  own  p^lans,  that  these  plans 
come  from  the  group  and  be  not  imposed  by  the  committee  or  ai^  indi- 
vidual, on  ti^  group. 

It  is  not  intended  that  each  chapter  be  covered  by  a  single  discussion. 
The  chapters  are  intended  rather  to  develop  a  program  for  work.  This 
program  ought  to  grow  as  a  result  of  conference  and  consequently  several 
meetings  may  be  given  to  gaining  the  information  necessary  to  develop  an 
intelligent  program.  The  result  will  be  some  definite  action. 


A  Practical  Program  for  Church  Groups 

in  Jail  Work 
I 

PliliSONAL  SEE  VICE 

THE  prison  is  the  oldest  of  our  public  institutions  and  has  an  inter- 
esting' history.  It  is  a  temptation  to  stop  at  the  beginning  of  this 
course  to  tell  some  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  of  the  past.  This  course, 
however,  is  to  be  practical  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  history.  Those  who 
are  interested  will  find  Punishment  and  Reformation,  by  F.  11.  Wines,  Re- 
vised Edition  of  1919,  a  fascinating  story.  Another  interesting  book  is 
Prisons  Under  Local  Government  by  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb.  Some 
one  of  the  group  might  well  prepare  from  either  one  or  both  of  these 
books  an  interesting  paper  for  the  group  on  the  history  of  prisons. 

Probably  all  of  us  know  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  prisons  in  the 
Ignited  States.  We  have  three  Federal  i)risons,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Leav- 
enwoi'tlu  Kansas,  and  McNeil's  Island,  Washington,  administered  directly 
by  the  I  nited  States  Government.  Each  state  has  at  least  one  penitentiary ; 
some  states  have  a  number,  where  prisoners  are  kept  for  long  sentences. 

Besides  these  prisons  are  the  county  jails,  the  city  prisons,  the  police 
stations  and  the  ''lockups.''  These  are  lie  institutions  that  have  received 
least  attention  and  are  in  many  cases  the  ones  most  needing  attention.  They 
are  the  jails  of  our  own  ecmununily  and  they  are  the  institutions  we  are 
going  to  consider. 

Our  first  step  must  be  to  find  out  what  are  the  prisons  of  our  community 
and  who  is  responsible  for  their  administration.  We  want  to  know,  too, 
about  the  religious  ministrations  in  these  jails.  Do  they  have  Sunday 
services  ?  What  are  the  opportunities  for  dealing  with  prisoners  individu- 
ally? Here  is  a  field  for  applying  Christian  influence  that  may  be  of 
greater  importance  than  many  group  appeals.  Are  there  any  women  in 
the  jails?  Could  a  number  of  the  wom^n  in  the  group  do  some  friendly 
visiting  with  them?  Is  there  a  matron  in  charge?  In  the  next  chapter, 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  sheriff  be  invited  to  meet  with  the  group. 
Witii  &  permission  the  matron  mi^t  be  ai^ed  to  confer  with  the  group 
at  some  later  meeting,  .^^in,  are  were  any  plans  for  follow-up  woi*:  for 
the  inmates  when  they  are  released?  Many  need  such  help  and  ssonpathy. 

The  first  step  in  our  work  will  be  to  appoint  a  committee  to  find  out 
the  answers  to  these  questions.  Prom  these  answers  a  program  of  work  may 
be  developed. 

Furthermore,  if  we  find  there  is  a  possibility  for  friendly  visitin?  or  for 
follow-up  work  after  the  inmate  of  the  jail  is  discharged,  it  would  be  a 
great  help  for  those  who  plan  to  undertake  such  work  to  get  the  counsel 
and  guidance  of  some  social  worker,  trained  in  case  work.  The  welfare 
agency  or  some  other  organization  of  the  conununity  can  probably  furnish 
such  aid. 

The  importance  of  this  individual  work  in  prison  in  the  af term  o  f 
men  and  women  dischar^red  from  prison  if  intelli<rently  done,  can  ^  ot  bs 
too  greatly  emphasized.   Dean  George  W.  Kirchwey  says,  '*If  an  effective 
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job  of  work  of  this  kind  should  be  done,  I  am  convinced  that  the  amount 
of  recidivism  in  the  United  States  would  be  cut  down  one-half  in  five 
years." 

A  word  of  caution  is  needed  before  we  take  any  step.  This  work  de- 
mands perseverance  in  the  face  of  many  discouragements.  Enthusiasm 
must  give  place  to  steady  effort.  It  is  better  to  do  nothing  than  to  grow 
weary  after  the  first  few  weeks  and  to  cease  in  a  few  months. 

There  is,  too,  another  important  matter.  If  we  plan  to  assist  the  jailer 
and  matron  we  must  realize  that  we  are  working  for  them.  The  permission 
we  receive  to  enter  the  jail  demands  in  return  loyal  co-operation.  To  use 
this  permission  as  a  means  to  spy  out  deficiencies  and  to  make  sensational 
use  of  such  knowledge  is  a  breach  of  trust.  There  is  danger,  too,  of  accept- 
ing the  tale  of  the  inmate  without  careful  proof  from  other  sources,  and 
particularly  of  taking  sides  with  an  inmate  against  the  one  in  authority. 
It  is  because  of  difficulties  arising  from  such  action  that  we  find  our  invi- 
tation rejected  by  tiie  authorities 

Note  on  TUt  Oiapter  by  Mr.  Jot^h  F.  Fidman 

The  suggestions  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  become  interested  in 
bettering  jail  and  prison  conditions  throughout  the  United  States,  will  be 
rendered  doubly  effective  if  those  for  whom  they  are  intended  will  observe 
certain  rules  in  their  contacts  with  prisoners. 

In  the  first  place,  forget  that  they  are  prisoners  and  treat  them,  so  far 
as  is  possible  under  the  conditions  existing,  just  as  you  would  treat  anyone 
else  with  wliom  you  came  in  contact.  Do  not  patronize  them  or  be  ^'profes- 
sionally cheerful."  Do  not  ask  them  what  they  are  ''in''  for,  nor  the  details 
of  their  offenses,  as  this  is  not  considered  ''etiquette"  in  a  prison.  But  if 
they  want  to  talk  about  their  cases  or  their  past  lives  encourage  them  to  do 
so,  as  you  will  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  some  due  to  their  ambitions  and 
interests  which  may  aid  in  their  reclamation. 

And  do  not  be  discouraged  if  they  do  not  immediately  "make  good" 
after  they  are  released,  oy  if  they  lose  one  or  two  jobs  whidi  you  may  have 
obtained  for  them.  Long  confinement  in  penal  institutions  saps  a  man's 
self-confidence  in  the  business  world,  and  his  assurance  in  meeting  people. 
Prisoners  hAve  become  successful  after  losing  five  or  six  jobs.  Nurse  them 
along  for  a  reasonable  time  and  results  will  be  achieved,  even  though  the 
road  is  a  long  and  painful  one.  But  do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  imposed 
upon.  You  will  find  that  many  prisoners  are  habitual  criminals  who  seize 
xxpon  an  outside  interest  in  them  as  a  means  to  proeiire  some  advantage 
for  themselves. 

Above  all,  do  not  feel  that  your  first  duty  is  to  start  a  Sunday  service 
and  immediately  dose  the  prisoners  with  Ghnrch  and  Bible  classes.  Inti- 
mate contact  witSi  prisoners  for  many  years  convinces  me  b^ond  dottbt  that 
they  respond  less  to  this  than  to  almost  any  other  kind  of  treatment  To 
treat  tliem  as  thoti^  th^  mmrt  be  ''saved"  and  that  yon  are  the  one  called 
upon  to  save  thm,  is  merely  to  arouse  in  them  a  resentment  and  antagcm- 
ison  which  you  will  nevor  be  able  to  overcome.  The  only  way  in  which  pris- 
oners can  be  inflnenced,  when  they  are  susceptible  to  infinence  at  all,  is  to 
drop  religions  preachments  altogether  and  approacb  thm  through  the 
medium  of  jnst  or^ary  human  friendship. 
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JAIL  ADMINISTBATION 

WE  COME  in  this  chapter  to  a  diffi^nt  and  much  lai^r  questioiL  It 
is  the  administration  of  these  local  jails.  We  reprint  here  through 
the  kind  permission  of  the  editors  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  following; 
artide  from  the  JieemibeT  number,  by  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Fic^man. 

THE  AMERICAN  JAIL 

PbgM  from  the  Diny  of  a  Pkim  In^^ 

Althon^  there  is  a  clean-cut  difference  between  a  jail  and  a  prison 
or  penitentiary,  as  institutions,  it  is  true  that  the  word  prison  has 
come  to  be  used  in  a  general  sense,  denoting  any  place  where  peo{)]e  ui-e 
confined  for  punishment,  or  while  awaiting  trial.  Penitentiaries  and  peni- 
tentiary inmates  will  be  touched  on  in  this  paper  as  circumstances  warrant, 
but  I  intend  to  deal  mainly  with  the  jails  of  the  country,  because  o\  ei-y 
person  charged  with  misdemeanors  or  crimes,  whether  man,\voinan,  or  cliild, 
goes  to  jail  before  he  is  sent  to  any  other  institution,  be  it  a  reform  school, 
reformatory,  house  of  correction,  or  penitentiary.  It  is,  so  to  spcalc,  the 
preparatory  school  of  crime.  Here  it  is  that  the  more  or  less  raw  material 
is  fij-st  moulded  into  shape.  If  you  want  to  decrease  the  numbers  of  crim- 
inals and  crimes  the  jails  of  the  country  must  be  altered.  At  present  they 
are  initial  breeding-places  of  corruption.  There  are  nine  chances  out  of  ten, 
that,  when  a  prisoner  leaves  the  jail  tor  the  reformatory  or  prieon,  tlie 
'job'  is  done. 

If  in  reading  this  paper  you  should  be  inclined  to  say  that,  after  all, 
men  and  women  should  not  get  into  jail  and  then  they  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  undergo  such  treatment,  it  is  well  not  to  lose  si^t  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  are  innocent  and  are  eventnally  legally  declared  so, 
while  the  guilty  are  guilty  in  widely  varying  degrees.  All  persons  awaiting 
trial  receive,  in  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  jails  of  fbe  country,  exaetiy  the 
same  treatment. 

The  percentage  of  innocent  persons  is  not  negli^ble.  Take  a  typical  year 
in  New  York  City.  Of  3148  cases  disposed  of  by  the  District  Attorney's 
office,  in  which  the  gnilt  or  innocwce  of  the  defendant  was  directly  in 
question,  332  were  acquitted.  In  other  words,  one  out  of  every  ten  persons 
was  found  to  be  innocent 

During  the  past  raxteen  years,  I  have  visited  approximately  1500  jails 
in  the  United  States, — ^many  of  them  over  and  over  again, — from  Boston  to 
San  Francisco,  and  from  Brownsville,  Texas,  to  Seattle,  Washiiijjton,  as 
well  as  in  Porto  Eico  and  Alaska,  in  addition  to  a  very  large  nunil)er  of 
prisons,  reformatories,  reform  schools,  houses  of  correction,  and  nsyluins 
for  the  criminal  insane.  I  have,  I  suppose,  talked  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
prisoners  of  every  age  and  description,  and  of  every  degree  of  criminality, 
degradation,  and  viciousness;  listened  to  their  stories;  investigated  every 
phase  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  live;  and  employed  them  in 
various  capacities. 

I  do  not  think  convicted  men  and  women  are  mistreated  anirels  in  dis- 
guise. On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  fully  sixty  per  cent  of  those  con- 
victed are  confirmed  criminals,  who,  when  their  criminal  tendeneim  are 
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definitely  ascertained,  should  be  kept  in  confinement  during  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  many  of  those  convicted  are  in  reality 
innocent.  Under  the  law  every  presumption  is  in  favor  of  those  charged 
with  crime,  and  it  is  only  in  exceptionally  rare  cases  that  the  innocent 
are  convicted,  although  of  course  thousands  are  charged  with  crime  who  are 
subsequently  acquitted.  However,  I  decidedly  believe  that  even  those  con- 
victed, to  say  nothing  of  the  unconvicted,  should  be  treated  at  least  as  well 
as  the  ordinary  animals. 

What  the  public  does  not  know  is  that  when  the  judge  says, '  Thirty  days 
in  jail, '  he  is  sentencing  the  pjrisoner  to  many  more  things  than  mere  con- 
finement in  an  institution.  If  the  facts  were  known,  in  most  instances  the 
smtence  would  actually  read:  *I  not  only*  sentence  you  to  confinement  for 
thirty  days  in  a  bare,  narrow  cell  in  a  gloomy  building,  during  which  lime 
von  ^vill  be  deprived  of  your  family,  friends,  occupation,  earning  power, 
and  all  other  human  liberties  and  privileges,  but  in  addition,  I  sentence 
you  to  a  putrid  mire,  demoralizing  to  body,  mind,  and  soul,  where  every 
rule  of  civilization  is  violated,  where  you  are  given  every  opportunity^  to 
deteriorate,  but  none  to  improve,  and  where  yoxxr  tendency  to  wrong-doing 
cannot  be  corrected,  but  only  aggravated.' 

I  will  begin  my  examples  with  the  capital  of  New  York  State.  At 
Albany  are  two  institutions,  the  Albany  County  Penitentiary  and  the 
Albany  County  Jail,  housed  in  one  building  and  administered  by  one  set 
of  oiiBcials.  Though  named  differently,  they  can  both  be  properly  con- 
sidered as  jails.  In  the  so-called  penitentiary  are  conjSned  men  and  women 
who  have  be^  sentenced  for  from  three  months  to  a  year;  in  the  jail, 
persons  awaiting  trial  and  persons  sentenced  for  from  five  to  fifteen  days. 

The  institution  was  built  in  1847,— seventy-five  years  ago,— and^  while 
progress  has  been  made  in  many  matters,  the  antiquated  design  is  still 
retained. 

The  cells  ai'e  without  light,  natural  or  artificial.  They  are  exactly 
alike— eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high,  with  a  barred 
door  two  feet  in  width.  Each  contains  a  cot  two  feet  wide,  allowing  a  two- 
foot  space  for  the  prisoner  to  move  in.  They  contain  buckets  for  toilet 
purposes,  not  always  emptied  daily. 

Bach  Saturday,  at  noon,  the  prisoners  are  locked  in  their  cells,  where 
they  remain  till  Monday;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  week  they  are 
similarly  eonfiv^  about  twelve-hours  out  of  each  twenty-four.  In  the  103 
hours  spent  in  this  fashion  each  week,  a  prisoner  can  do  no  reading,  and 
engage  in  no  occupation  whatever. 

The  odor  throughout  the  entire  jail  is  nauseating;  the  bedding  dirty 
beyond  belief.  As  vermin  are  everywhere,  the  deputy  cantioned  me  not  to 
brush  against  walls  or  pipes.  There  are  no  ^delousing'  facilities  for  ne\yly 
arrived  prisoners,  and  he  frankly  admitted  his  helplessness  in  combatting 
this  plague. 

How  does  the  4ong-term'  man  in  the  so-called  penitentiary  spend  the 
remaining  65  hours  in  the  week  when  he  is  not  locked  in  his  cell?  There 
is  work  enough  for  only  half  the  men;  the  remainder,  leaving-  their  cells  at 
7^0  for  breakfast,  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  a  large  room,  under  the 
eyes  of  a  guard  on  an  elevated  platform.  They  sit  in  utter  and  complete 
idleness,  or,  if  they  so  desire,  play  cards  and  other  games  of  chance.  There 
are  no  books  or  magazines  for  these  prisoners,  the  'library —consisting  of 


agricultural  reports,  sermons,  and  a  few  other  volumes — being  used  by  the 

liospital  prisoners  only. 

If  a  man  is  ser\ing  a  sentence  of  a  year,  he  spends  5356  hours  in  the 
dark  cell  previously  described,  and  3380  hours  sitting  on  a  bench  doing 
nothing,  or  playing  cards  and  listening  to  stories  of  crime.  He  gets  no 
fresh  air,  no  exercise,  no  recreation. 

The  sure  proof  of  the  effica<?y  of  this  system  of  correction  is  that,  as  I 
was  informed  by  the  deputy,  a  number  of  the  men  have  come  back  dg^t 
and  ten  times. 

There  is  a  hospital  provided  for  sick  prisoners;  but  even  here  the  sheets 
are  black  with  all  kinds  of  grime,  and  liberally  sprinkled  with  bread 
eirumbs  and  other  particles  of  food.  If  anything,  the  odor  is  worse  than 
in  the  rest  of  the  institution. 

From  Albany,  the  capital  of  New  York  State,  let  us  jump  to  Cleveland, 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  Here,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  near  the  square, 
and  almost  directly  opposite  the  new  and  beautiful  Cleveland  Hotel  stands 
the  jail.  The  place  is  so  old  and  so  saturated  with  the  effluvia  of  foulness, 
so  poorly  lighted,  and  so  frijjhtfully  ventilated,  that  it  is  a  practical  im- 
possibility to  keep  it  clean.  One  of  the  officials  informed  me  that  $1200  a 
year  is  si)ent  for  insecticides,  to  give  the  tormented  prisoners  some  relief 
from  the  burden  of  vermin. 

For  many  long  years  this  unbelievably  vile  place  has  been  complacently 
used  by  the  authorities  to  house  men  and  women,  many  of  whom,  after 
spendnig  weeks  there,  were  never  even  convicted  of  crime.  And  thoi^h 
the  money  for  a  new  jail  was  appropriated  several  years  since,  not  a  stone 
had  yet  been  laid  when  I  last  made  inquiry  a  few  months  ago. 

Here  too  are  illustrated  some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Federal 
Government  works  in  the  effort  to  secure  suitable  quarters  to  accommodate 
its  thousands  of  prisoners.  The  Federal  Government  has  no  jails  of  its 
own.  Instead,  it  boards  its  prisoners  at  so  much  per  day  in  the  various  city 
and  county  jails  throughout  the  country.  Where  conditions  are  objection- 
able, the  Government  sometimes  transfers  its  prisoners  to  other  jails;  but 
in  the  larger  cities  it  must  use  the  jails,  be  they  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
at  least  during  the  terms  of  the  Federal  Courl,  when  prisoners  awaiting 
trial  must  be  immediately  available. 

The  last  investi*j:ation  which  I  made  of  the  Cleveland  jail  was  at  the 
suggestion  of  United  States  District  Judge  "Westerhaver.  at  Cleveland.  I  re- 
ported the  conditions  to  him.  But,  much  as  lie  and  tlie  Depai'tinont  of  Jus- 
ice  would  have  liked  to  improve  them,  notliing  could  bo  done  for  xho  Federal 
prisoners,  since  it  was  impracticable  to  remove  them  to  a  greater  distance. 

In  the  great  majority  of  jails  throughout  the  United  States,  no  effort 
whatever  is  made  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  weU.  A  very  large  per- 
centage of  prisoners  suffer  from  venereal  disease,  and  many  of  the  cases 
are  in  an  infectious  stage.  They  drink  from  common  drinking-cups;  sleep 
on  unwashed  bedding  used,  possibly,  by  a  hundred  other  prisoners,  both 
sick  and  well ;  have  common  toilet  facilities ;  lack  the  proper  amount  of 
cubic  feet  of  air-space  necessary  to  insure  health;  and  are,  by  virtue  of 
overcrowding,  Hirown  into  die  closest  possible  contact.  A  considerable 
percentage  of  those  in  jail  suffer  from  tuberculosis.  But,  as  with  other  dis- 
eased prisoners,  no  attempt  is  made  to  segregate  them  from  ^e  healthy; 
and  here,  living  in  filth,  with  little  fresh  air  and  much  overcrowding,  they 
exist  amid  con&tions  which  are  ideal,  not  only  for  the  quick  progress  of  the 
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disease  in  themselves,  but  also,  for  spreading  it  to  others  who  have  uxxtil 
then  escaped  it. 

I  have  always  regarded  the  county  jail  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  as  one  ot 
the  worst  three  I  have  ever  seen,  the  two  others  being  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  Grafton,  West  Virginia.  The  jail  at  Wichita  is  extremely 
old,  and  of  a  de^  which  was  obsolete  twenty  years  ago.  So  far  as  I  can 
recall  at  the  moment,  there  are  only  two  or  three  other  jails  of  similar 
design  in  the  United  States.  Badi  cell  is  practically  triangular  in  shape ; 
the  cells  are  placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder,  which  is  turned  with  a  lever. 
When  a  prisoner  is  admitted,  he  goes  up  a  runway  into  the  eeU.  By  revolv- 
ing the  entire  <grlinder,  nearly  idl  the  cells  are  turned  toward  a  wall,  ap- 
parently in  order  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  escape.  A  prisoner  may  go 
to  bed  at  night  with  his  ceU  door  &cing  the  east,  and  wake  up  with  it  f  adng 
the  west,  if  the  cylinder  was  turned  during  the  night  to  admit  a  new  pris- 
oner. The  human  refuse  was  carried  to  a  trough  at  the  base  of  the  cylinder, 
where  it  was  sometimes  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  a  week  at  a  lime. 
Protests  of  the  prisoners  became  so  bitter  and  insistent,  that  the  jailers 
were  forced  to  take  cognizance  of  it ;  so  they  finally  abandoned  the  use  of 
these  triangular  horrors,  and  permitted  the  prisoners  to  occupy  cots  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  jail  where  there  was  sufficient  room  to  place 
one. 

The  jail  accommodated  about  twelve  prisoners;  but  there  were  thirty - 
one  Federal  prisoners  in  confinement  there  on  my  last  visit  to  this  institu- 
tion,— twenty-eight  of  them  being  'wobblies,'  and  the  other  three  'boot- 
leggets,' — ^to  say  nothing  of  several  state  prisoners.  These  thirty-one 
men,  crowded  into  a  room  designed  to  hold  twelve,  had  for  shelter  a  roof 
which  leaked  in  a  dozen  places  and  supplied  the  floor  with  unhealthy  poohj 
of  water.  The  jail  was  inadequately  heated,  and  the  prisoners  suffered 
frightfully  when  the  weather  was  cold.  The  bedding  was  never  washed. 
Some  of  the  blankets  were  so  black  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  their 
original  color  had  been. 

In  addition,  the  place  swarmed  with  rats  of  the  large  sewer  variety, 
which  ran  across  the  prisoners '  faces  as  they  slept  and  generally  tormented 
them  almost  beyond  endurance.  The  floor  was  littered  with  filth  and 
rubbish,  with  papers,  remnants  of  decaying  food,  and  every  imaginable 
kind  of  trash,  and  from  it  arose  a  nauseating  stench.  The  bathtub  was 
co\^ered  with  a  crust  of  dirt  and  filth  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Both  the 
sheriff  and  the  jailer  freely  admitted  that  the  jail  was  filthy  from  top  to 
bottom,  but  made  this  statement  in  the  same  tone  in  which  they  would  have 
oominented  upon  the  weather. 

This  *no-business-of-mine'  attitude  on  the  part  of  jailers  is  often  carried 
to  an  amusing  length,  and  my  mind  goes  back  to  an  hilarious  day  that  I 
spent  in  Jadnson,  Kentucky.  Jackson  is  the  county  seat  of  '  Bloody  Breath- 
itt' the  darkest  and  bloodiest  of  aU  the  dark  and  bloody  feud  counties  of 
this  State.  It  is  in  one  of  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
neighborhood  is  so  MUy  that  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  a  single  automobile 
in  the  entire  county,  the  chief  methods  of  locomotion  being  by  mule  or  on 
horseback.  The  jailer  at  this  place  was  caUed  'Smoky'  by  the  prisoners. 
Smokv  was  so  good-hearted  and  indifferent  that  he  not  only  did  not  care 
what  the  prisoners  did  inside  the  jail,  but  had  no  concern  whatever  with 
what  thev  did  on  the  outside.  Any  man  who  wanted  to  get  out  for  three 
or  four  days  to  visit  his  family  was  cheerfully  granted  that  permission. 
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If  some  of  them  failed  to  come  back,  as  several  did,  why  it  was  simply  con- 
sidered too  bad  that  some  men  had  such  poor  memories.  If  a  prisoner 
wanted  to  cross  the  river,  half  a  mile  away,  to  get  whiskey  which  had  been 
shipped  in  to  him,  he  was  allowed  to  go.  It  actually  happened  that  prison- 
ers, who  were  supposed  to  be  serving  sentence,  got  fuU  of  liquor  and  iras- 
dbility,  and  were  placed  under  arrest  by  the  tovm  police.  So,  technically 
sp^tking  at  least,  they  were  placed  in  jail  while  they  were  still  in  jail. 

I  protested  to  Smokyi  alx>nt  allowing  the  prisoners  outside.  He  replied 
that  there  was  a  deputy  with  a  gun,  who  watehed  than.  Upon  being  asked 
where  this  deputy  was.  Smoky  said  that  hdwas  on  the  other  side  of  the  jau. 

While  we  were  talking,  a  'prisoner'  walked  up  to  us  and  said,  'L^nme 
have  the  key.  Smoky';  which  Smoigr  obligingly  did.  In  a  very  matter-of- 
fact  way  the  prisoner  walked  over  to  the  jail,  unlocked  tiie  door,  let  himself 
in,  locked  it  after  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  appeared  at  the  window  and 
threw  the  key  down  to  Smoky,  who  unconcernedly  picked  it  up  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened. 

A  notable  feature  of  Kentucky  jails  is  the  prevalence  of  'Kangaroo 
courts,'  an  organization  for  maintaining  discipline  which  some  jailers  permit 
the  prisoners  to  form  among  themselves.  They  make  the  rules  and  enforce 
them,  and  it  must  be  said  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  do  not  temper 
justice  with  mercy.  It  is  one  way  which  some  of  the  more  indolent  jailers 
have  of  relieving  iemselves  of  all  responsibility  for  discipline. 

Where  there  is  a  fairly  high  dass  of  prisoners  in  the  jail,  and  the  jailer 
is  indifferent,  a  Kangaroo  court  may  be  a  very  distinct  benefit,  as  the  pris- 
oners will  iMke  and  ehforce  rules  concerning  cleanliness  and  sanitation, 
preventing  the  throwing  of  food  on  the  floor,  spitting,  and  other  undean 
habits.  But  in  most  cases  the  Kangaroo  court  itself  is  composed  of  iwis- 
oners  of  an  unusually  brutal  type. 

In  such  jails  the  life  of  anyone  who  is  not  himself  a  member  of  the 
court  is  one  of  misery  and  persecution.  The  court  levies  ridiculous  fines 
for  imaginary  offenses,  and  carries  out  its  edicts  with  cruelty  and  callous 
indifference. 

Let  us  continue  our  random  flight. 

The  jails  of  Pennsylvania,  witli  few  exceptions,  are  very  old ;  and  while 
perhaps  a  little  better  on  the  average  than  in  many  states,  are  still  far 
from  being  suitable  for  habitation  by  human  beings.  They  are  dungeons 
almost  without  exception,  with  cages  for  cells.  Nearly  all  have  little  if  any 
work  for  the  prisoners,  and  the  majority  give  no  fresh  air  whataocver,  and 
little,  if  any,  exerdse. 

The  jail  at  Philadelphia,  known  as  the  Moyamensing  Prison,  although 
very  old,  is  well  kept.  The  jail  at  Pittsburgh  is  exceptionally  good,  so  far 
as  its  physical  features  are  concerned;  but  both  here  and  at  Philadelphia 
there  is  the  same  idleness  that  prevails  generally  throughout  the  country-. 
The  warden  at  Pittsburgh  is  very  competent.  He  understands  his  duties 
thoroughly,  and  personally  sees  to  it  that  his  orders  are  obeyed.  He  has 
been  there  over  twenty  years,  which  fact  no  doubt  accounts  in  a  measure 
for  the  effident  administration,  since  the  institution  reaps  the  benefit  of  his 
experience.  Conditions  are,  as  a  rule,  less  satisfactory  in  cities  where  the 
jailer  is  dianged  with  every  change  of  administration. 

But  a  very  bad  feature  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  fee  system  of  compensat- 
ing jailers,  which  still  exists  in  many  counties  in  that  state.  Instead  of  being 
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]Mlid  a  salary,  the  jailer  is  given  a  certain  sum  a  day  to  food  the  prisoners 
in  his  charge,  retaining,  as  part  of  his  compensation,  such  portion  of  his 
allowance  as  is  not  paid  out  in  food  for  the  prisoners.  For  instance,  if  a 
jailer  receives  fifty  cents  per  day  per  prisoner  and  has  a  daily  average 
of  fifty  prisoners  in  his  jail,  he  will  get  $25  to  pay  for  food.  Every^  cent 
that  he  does  not  pay  out  for  food  goes  into  his  own  pocket.  A  more  vicious 
system  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive — that  of  one  man  lining  liis  own 
pockets  in  the  same  degree  in  which  he  withholds  food  from  another. 

Pennsylvania  is  not  the  only  state  in  the  Union  which  has  the  fee  system 
of  compensating  jailers.  There  are  many  others,  including  Kentucky, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ehode  Island,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Florida.  It  is  uniformly 
vidons  wherever  it  is  in  vogue.  I  know  of  some  places  in  the  country 
where  jailers  or  sheriffs  have  made  as  much  as  fifteen  and  twenty  thous- 
and dollars  a  year  from  the  feeding  of  prisoners--or  the  non-feeding  of 
them. 

But  the  climax  of  criminal  indifference  is  reached  in  Indiana  ^s  care 
of  insane  persons  who  become  state  charges.  Of  cou-^e,  only  an  extremely 

small  pei'centage  of  such  persons  is  even  charged  with  crime.  Under  the 
Indiana  law  insane  persons  must  first  be  committed  to  the  county  jails, 
xmtil  the  neeessai'v  lecral  steps  can  be  taken  for  commitment  to  a  hospital, 
and  room  made  for  them  there.  The  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities 
declares : — 

Some  states  have  made  such  provision  for  their  insane  that  they  can  be 
admitted  at  once  to  a  state  hospital.  Indiana  has  not  done  this.  Necessary 
legal  steps  for  commitment  (to  a  hospital)  are  often  a  slow  and  tedious 
process,  and  aU  the  time  the  patient's  chances  of  ultimate  recovery  Ict^sen. 
Usoally  there  are  from  fifty  to  seventy  insane  persons  in  the  county  jail  at 
a  time.  In  the  last  ten  years  tlxe  whole  number  admitted  has  avrrar/ed  935 
annually.  This  year  (1920)  892  insane  were  admitted.  [The  italics  are 
mine.] 

It  says,  further: — 

Attention  is  again  called  [note  the  'again']  to  the  deplorable  practice 
of  carinir  for  the  insane  in  county  jails.  In  several  jails  one  or  more  insane 
were  found.    Seven  insane  men  were  found  in  the  Madison  County  Jail. 

Several  of  them  had  been  there  for  many  months,  and  one  for  two  years. 
These  men  were  confined  on  the  second  floor,  without  supervision  or  special 
care.    There  teas  no  provision  for  locking  np  any  who  become  violent. 

In  other  words,  clurinp:  ten  years  there  have  been  93r)0  insane  persons 
confined  in  the  county  jails  of  Indiana,  as  the  Board  itself  says,  many  of 
them  for  months  and  even  years  at  a  time,  with  no  attempt  whatever  to 
treat  them,  and  no  adequate  facilities  even  for  restraining?  them.  During 
this  time  'the  patient's  chances  of  ultimate  recovery  lessen.'  And  if  an 
insane  person  should  die  under  such  treatment?  Under  the  law  every  man 
is  held  responsible  for  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  his  acts. 
Is  a  state  then  permitted  to  engage  freely  in  the  very  same  acts  for  which 
it  so  vigorously  prosecutes  the  individuals  composing  it? 

Let  US  jump  to  Missouri.  From  St.  Louis  on  the  east,  to  Kansas  City 
on  the  west,  I  doubt  if  there  are  five  county  jails  that  could  be  described  as 
being  even  in  fairly  decent  condition.  There  are  approximately  115  coimty 
jails  in  the  state,  and  of  these  at  least  a  hundred  reek  with  the  odors  of 
leaky  plnmlnn^,  or^  what  is  far  worse,  with  odors  that  result  from  having 
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almost  no  plumbing.  Almost  without  exception,  from  one  end  of  the  state 
to  the  other,  they  are  unspeakably  dirty  and  unsanitary,  swarming  with 
vermin,  frightfully  overcrowded,  and  generally  so  atrocious  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  that  they  are  meant  to  house  human  beings.  Classification  of 
any  kind,  except  of  the  sexes  and  the  Negro  and  white  races,  is  an  unheard- 
of  thing. 

Cells  are  dark,  unsanitary,  and  unfit  for  anyone  to  live  in.  Thereiure, 
it  is  the  rule  to  permit  all  p^iisoners  to  mingle  freely  in  tlie  open  spaces 
between  cells.  Not  long  ago  I  visited  a  jail  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  counties 
of  the  state,  where  eighteen  prisoners  were  occupying  three  cells;  and  near 
these,  in  a  corner  of  the  cell,  was  an  insane  prisoner  who  had  been  coniiued 
five  days.  Of  the  eighteen  prisoners,  six  were  boys  under  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Black  and  white,  sick  and  well,  the  prisoners  awaiting  trial  wer^e 
all  crowded  together.  The  cells  were  so  dark  that  I  stumbled  over  two 
boys  lying  on  the  floor.  They  were  in  the  same  cell  with  a  sick  man ;  and 
but  a  few  days  before  a  man  had  died  there  with  pneumonia,  pi*esuinably 
contracted  in  the  jail.  Under  such  conditions  these  prisoners  had  lived 
for  weeks,  with  an  airnspace  of  67  cubic  feet  that  should  have  been  500. 

This  is  from  a  report  of  their  own  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Coi'i-cr- 
tions,  made  in  tlie  early  part  of  1914.  1914,  yon  say!  Yes.  and  the  same 
conditions  still  exist  in  the  vast  majority  of  the  jails  ot*  tlie  state — the 
same  conditions,  with  the  further  deterioration  of  eight  years'  use. 

On  one  occasion,  the  bills  that  the  Government  was  receiving  for  medical 
attendance  on  Federal  prisoners  at  Kansas  City  became  so  high  that  I  was 
sent  on  to  investigate.  The  physician  employed  to  treat  Federal  prisoners 
told  me  he  was  having  particular  troubk  in  the  treatment  of  morphine 
addicts.  According  to  Ids  own  statement,  ^tiie  jail  was  a  sieve  through 
which  narcotics  poured.'  Just  a  few  days  before,  the  friend  of  a  prisoner 
brought  him  a  box  of  ice  cream.  The  jsiler  stuck  a  six>on  in  it  and  dis- 
covered a  large  package  of  morphine. 

The  narcotic  addicts  are  known  among  the  prisoners  as  'lioi)heads'  and 
'snowbirds/  while  the  use  of  drugs  is  rather  tersely  described  by  them  as 
'doing  your  bit  on  a  pill'  Their  methods  of  obtaining  narcotics  wliilc  con- 
fined are  as  ingenious  as  they  are  surprising.  One  of  the  more  coninion 
pi'actices  is  to  endeavor  to  have  their  friends  or  relatives  hand  the  di-u«»; 
to  theiu  concealed  in  some  article  of  food,  on  visiting  day.  I  liave  on  many 
occasions  seen  apples,  oranges,  and  bananas  loaded  with  morpliine.  Tluy 
had  been  so  cleverly  hollowed  out  and  put  together  again  that  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  detect  it.  There  is  no  question  that  the  less  experienced 
officials  very  often  liave  these  tricks  'put  over'  on  them. 

Of  course,  many  articles  which  prisoners  are  allowed  to  receive  are 
sent  to  them  through  the  nudL  These  pa<^ages  are  supposed  to  be  examined 
by  the  officials ;  but  here,  too,  new  tricks  are  tried,  whidi  very  often  succeed. 
Large  quantities  of  cocaine  have  been  discovered  in  fhe  heels  of  slippers, 
whidi  had  been  removed,  hollowed  out,  and  replaced.  It  is  just  as  neces- 
SMy  to  examine  closely  the  envelope  or  wrapper  as  it'  is  to  examine  th<' 
coiitents  of  a  padcage.  A  small  quantity  of  cocaine  is  often  placed  by  a 
prisoner's  friend  under  the  postaore  stamp  of  the  letter  which  he  sends 
him,  or  in  a  paper  pocket  made  inside  the  envelope.  'Trusties.'  too.  whose 
duties  take  them  outside  the  institution,  must  be  watched.  Every  peui 
tentiarj^  has  some  of  these  '  outside  trusties. '  Frequent  '  fanning '  or  '  Prisk- 
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ing'  (as  the  prisons  designates  searching)  of  the  trusties  themselves  is 
necessary  if  they  are  to  be  kept  from  bringing  in  narcotics.  Very  often 
prisoners  obtain  them  throng  teamsters  and  other  civilians,  whose  duties 
take  them  inside  the  instituticm.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say  tbst  it  is  even 
necessary,  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  one  would  think,  to  watch 
8<»ne  of  the  guards  as  xmck  as  the  prisoners.  Frequent^  I  have  had  to 
cause  the  dismissal  of  officers  who  had  permitted  themselves  to  be  used 
as  a  channel  between  the  prisoners  and  the  outside  world.  This  method 
of  introducing  contraband  is  the  most  difficult  to  detect.  The  foregoing, 
and  other  similarly  secret  channels,  constitute  the  prison  'under  ground.' 

The  length  to  which  the  drug  adicts  go  to  get  some  of  their  favorite 
'dope'  are  not  difficult  to  understand,  when  one  has  seen  the  heart-breaking 
condition  in  which  some  of  them  are  receiAed.  I  have  seen  men  whose 
normal  weight  was  150  or  160  pounds  weigh  85  or  90  when  they  were 
received  in  jail.  When  the  drug  is  taken  away,  wdthout  any  compensatory 
treatment,  the  torture  the  victims  go  through  is  indescribable;  and  even 
with  treatment  they  suffer  considerably.  I  ha\  e  on  many  occasions  seen 
them  lying  on  the  floor  of  their  cells  screaming  in  agony. 

To  take  drugs  suddenly  and  entirely  away  from  such  creatures  without 
giving  them  some  compensatory  treatment  is  to  plunge  them  into  hell ;  yet 
in  a  o-reat  many  institutions  the  drug  is  taken  away  immediately,  and  noth- 
ing whatever,  except  possibly  some  mild  sedative,  is  given.  This  is  because 
in  many  jails,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  the  local  physician  has  no 
knowledge  whatever  concerning  the  treatment  of  these  unfortunates.  Fully 
seventy-five  per  cent  of  them  have  never  even  heard  of  the  Towne-Lambert 
or  of  other  well-known  treatments,  the  base  of  which  is  hyosdn.  A  prisoner 
placed  under  this  drug  for  forty-eight  hours  or  so  loses  Ms  taste  for  narcot- 
ics entirely,  and  undei^oes  almost  no  suffermg.  I  am  very  mudli  in  favor  of 
tiding  the  drug  away  absolutely,  but  of  giving  some  treatment  to  relieve 
the  intense  suffering  that  f ollows« 

Conditions  in  the  jails  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  in  West  Virginia  are 
disgraceful.  To  make  the  round  of  them  is  to  go  through  a  monotonous 
repetition  of  filthy  pest  holes  and  breeding  places  of  crime  and  disease. 
From  Wheeling  to  AVelch,  and  from  Martinsbui-g  to  Huntington,  there  is 
little  if  any  choice. 

The  jail  at  AVeleh,  "West  Virginia,  I  visited  late  at  night,  as  I  had  a  com- 
paratively short  time  to  stay.  The  prisoners  were  all  asleep,  and  it  was 
with  a  lantern  that  the  jailed  took  me  along  the  row  of  cells.  In  one  into 
which  he  flashed  his  light  I  saw  a  prisoner  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
whose  face  indicated  that  he  had  run  the  gamut  of  dissipation,  actually 
oeeapying  the  same  bunk,  or  hammock,  with  a  boy  who  was  not  over  sixteen 
years  of  age.  What  can  one  expect  of  prisoner  poa«ibilities  when  condi- 
tions saeh  as  tiiis  are  allowed  to  existf 

As  compfured  widi  the  jails,  the  penitentiaries  of  the  country  have  made 
tremendous  strides  during  the  past  fifteen  3rears.  There  are  some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  which  are  so  old  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  use  the  modem 
and  more  advanced  methods  of  administration.  But  even  in  most  of  these 
an  honest  effort  is  being  made  to  keep  them  in  as  good  condition  as  their 
age  will  permit,  and  to  apply  sudi  modem  methods  as  are  possible,  in  spite 
of  the  handicaps. 

Occasionally  something  occurs  which  shows  that  here  and  there  one  is 
still  being  conducted  as  most  of  them  were  some  fifty  or  seventy-five  years 
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ago   Such  an  one  I  found  the  Maryland  Penitentiary  of  Baltimore  when  I 
ma.de  an  investigation  of  that  institation  during  the  fall  of  1920 

Among  veryWy  other  things  I  discovered  that  assault  and  battery, 
such  as  would  have  broui^t  long  trarms  to  offenders  on  the  outside,  was 
being  practiced  daily  on  the  prisoners.  It  was  most  often  done  by  a  former 
deputy  warden,— a  padfic  weakling  of  two  hundred  and  twent>-five  pounds 
—and  a  guard  sometimes  caUed  by  the  prisoners  the  'Blackjack  King.* 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  conditions  existing  in  our  jails  and 
prisons  today  is  that  in  so  many  cases  the  men  selected  to  conduct  the 
institutions,  as  well  as  their  subordinates,  are  entirely  untrained  for  their 
positions. 

.  The  heads  of  such  institutions  must  be  men  of  some  education  and 
understanding,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  tliat  not  only  they,  but  also 
the  rank  and  file,  should  be  trained  for  their  positions. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  new  warden  is  surrounded  by  young  persons  just 
starting  on  the  downward  path,  and  in  the  formative  stage  of  their  career, 
to  whom  a  little  sympathetic  understanding  and  kindly  advice  from  those 
in  authority  m«iy  mean  the  beginning  of  an  honest  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  to  deal  with  the  most  vicious,  resourceful,  and  determined 
criminals,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  tiie  sUghtest  opportunity  to  beat 
the  game.'  Of  tiie  latter  class  many  are  abnormal  or  subnormal,  and  it 
includes  every  shade  of  degeneea^gr  i^d  vice. 

Besides  the  better-known  forms  of  crime  and  criminal  temperaments, 
he  has  to  contend  with  the  whole  tribe  of  sexual  perverts,  who  constitute 
one  of  the  real  problems  of  every  penal  institution.  Here  the  new  guard 
or  warden,  even  though  sophisticated  and  worldly  wise  in  the  ordanary 
acceptation  of  those  terms,  is  confronted  with  a  daas  conc^ng  ttie  ex- 
istence of  which  he  usuaUy  had  only  the  slightest  previous  knowledge, 
indeed  he  had  any  at  all.    Besides  the  various  types  of  sexuri  Pervert» 
there  is  the  moron,  high,  low,  and  intermediate,  the  cretin,  the 
in  fact,  every  conceivable  variety  of  abnormality  or  subnormaJity.  Added 
to  these,  of  course,  there  are  the  plain  dyed-in-the-wool  cnmmaJs  and 
•    scoundrels,  who  would  rather  go  crooked  than  straight,  and  would  tall  tlieir 
own  mothers  if  it  would  redound  in  any  way  to  their  own  advantage. 

It  is  into  this  seething  cauldi'on  that  the  new  warden  is  projected,  and 
any  new  official  is  legitimate  prey  for  every  scheme  and  artifice  every  de- 
ception and  tiick,  which  may  have  been  old  to  the  criminal  classes  lor 
countless  years,  but  which  are  always  new  to  him.  The  inevitable  reaction 
S  place.  At  the  end  of  a  year  or  two,  after  he  has  found  that  this 
vicious  dass  has  deceived  and  imposed  upon  him,  has  taken  advantage  of 
every  trust  reposed  in  it,  has  construed  eve^;  privilege  as  a  right  and 
everv  liberty  m  Heense,  the  bewildered  and  disillusioned  official  entirely 
loses  sirfit  of  the  human  element  and  looks  upon  every  man  or  woman  in 
his  charge,  whether  young  or  old,  convicted  or  unconvicted,  as  an  iitterly 
hopeless  scoundrel,  who  is  nofentitled  to  any  more  consideration  than  a 
beast.  He  entirely  loses  sight  of  the  other  class-the  smaller  class  it  is 
trae,  but  nevertiieless  suffident  in  numbers  many  times  over  to  justify 

Ti,  tt.  ease  of  one  prisoner  the  deputy  ^-ri.n'^^^^iJ^^„^i%^il^^^  ZneYnsiT.t 
the  prisoner  being  in  a  men.  and  told  the 

toockld-out  teeth,  and  »  head  spUt  open  behind  the  left  ear. 
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efforts  at  reclamation.  It  follows,  then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  every 
rule  of  discipline  and  every  method  of  administration  are  designed,  not  to 
help  the  smaller  clasvS.  ol*  whom  something  might  possibly  be  made,  but  to 
hold  in  check,  for  the  time  being,  the  more  vicious  class.  By  slow  evolution 
the  new  ofiBcUd  comes  to  feel  that  his  only  duty  is  to  see  that  prisoners  do 
not  escape. 

The  State  of  Michigan  is  an  encouraging  iUnstration  of  what  a  state 
can  do  toward  remedying  conditions  in  its  penal  institutions.  Michigan,  like 
a  \ev\  few  other  states  in  the  Union,  has  a  law  under  whidi  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  can  condemn  and  close  institutions 

which  are  unfit,  after  first  giving  the  offending  county  an  opportunity  to 
make  necessary  improvemients.  This  Board  can  even  institute  mandamus 
proceedings  to  compel  the  county  to  take  action.  Michigan  also  makes  a 
particular  effort  to  separate  the  juveniles  from  the  older  offenders.  It 
is  instructive  to  note  that  community  indifference  is  such  that  the  Board 
has  more  than  once  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  courts  to  force  certain 
coimties  to  remedy  conditions  which  had  been  repeatedly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  county  authorities. 

This  Board  is  doing  a  splendid  woi'k,  and  the  law  empowering  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But,  even  so,  do  not  think  that  the  jails  of 
Michigan  are  all  models,  because,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Board 
has  been  in  existence  many  years,  many  jails  are  still  dirty,  out  of  date,  and 
unsanitary,  with  no  proper  faeilities  for  the  temiporary  detention  of  the 
insane.  The  jail  at  Detoit,  for  instance,  because  of  the  city's  phenomenal 
growth,  has  been  greatly  overcrowded  for  a  long  time.  Several  years  ago 
it  was  condemned  by  the  Michigan  Board,  but  no  new  jail  has  been  built.* 

Idleness  is  still  the  prevailing  condition,  both  in  Michigan  jails,  and  in 
other  that  are  well  kept.  The  Cook  County  jail  at  Chicago,  a  very  large 
jail,  accommodating  several  hundred  prisoners,  is  a  striking  illustration. 
During  the  day  the  prisoners  are  turned  out  in  the  corridors  between  the 
rows  of  cells.  The  jail  is  not  clean,  although  it  is  considei'ably  better  kept 
than  most  of  the  jails  in  the  country.  But  one  look  at  these  corridors  dur- 
ing the  daytime,  when  all  the  prisoners  are  out.  will  bring  home  to  you 
with  gi-eat^orce  just  what  the  idleness  in  our  jails  means.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  who  work  in  the  kitchen  and  around  the  jail,  no  prisoner 
does  any  work,  from  the  day  he  is  received  until  he  leaves.  At  a  con- 
servative estimate,  the  value  of  the  labor  here  wasted  is,  perhaps,  between 
a  half  EiiUion  and  a  million  dollars  a  year.  But  economic  loss  thi'ough  the 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  stagnation  of  the  prisoners  cannot  be  counted 
in  dollars.  It  is  incalculable.  To  look  into  these  corridors  and  see  the 
hundreds  of  well-set-up  and  able-bodied  men  lolling  around,  doing  nothing 
except  exchanging  stimulating  tales  of  criminal  adventures  and  becoming 
more  proficient  in  crime,  is  enough  to  make  one  despair  of  any  solution 
of  the  criininal  problem  while  idleness  CQUtinues. 

All  that  has  been  said  concerning  jails  here  and  thei^e.  in  Louisiana, 
Arizona,  and  Illinois,  in  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Mary- 
land and  West  Virginia  and  Kansas,  may  be  said  with  slight  variations  con- 
cerning those  in  the  great  majority  of  the  other  states  in  the  Union. 


*  Tn  spite  of  these  variations,  Michigan  is  indeed  to  be  congratulated.  So  far  so  good. 
But  as  will  be  explained  later  on,  decent  physical  conditions  are  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  jwl 
problem.  The  ^reat  curse  is  idleness,  and  this  curse  Michifran  has  not  lifted,  so  far.  There  »  ft 
gnmt  ehanee  here  for  national  leadership,  for  such  idleness  in  the  jails  is  country  wide. 
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As  they  stand  at  present,  the  jails  in  the  United  States  are  melting-pots. 
Into  them  are  thrown  helter-skelter  the  old,  the  young,  the  guilty,  the  mno- 
Jent,  the  diseased,  and  the  healthy,  there  to  be  mixed  wi  h  further  ingred- 
ients of  filth,  cold,  stagnant  air,  and  bad  plumbing,  and  all  broiight  to  a 
boil  by  the  fires  of  idleness.  Only  the  strongest  material  can  resist  the  tusion. 

Less  than  ten  per  eent  of  the  jails  in  the  United  States  employ  matrons 
to  care  for  the  female  prisoners.  In  the  remaimng  mnety  per  eent  the 
male  jailers  have  at  all  times  free  and  nnrestricted  access  to  the  women  s 
nuarters-  and  I  have,  not  once,  nor  a  dozen  times,  but  actnally  upon  hun- 
Ss  o?  occasions,  se'en  jailers  walk  through  tfie  women^  ^'^^Ts.'^ttei 
even  the  fornialitv  of  announcing  their  presence,  taking  it  qmte  as  a  matter 
of  course,  whether  the  women  were  fully  dressed,  half  dressed,  or  scarcely 

dressed  at  all.  ^    i  ■  +i 

Girls  of  twelve  and  fourteen  years  of  age  are  confined  in  the  same 
room  with  abandoned  prostitutes,  and  ^^'ith  older  women  who  have  ±al  en 
i^rdecra  Some  of  the  younger  girls  are  by  no  means  hardened 

TJ^^Zi^Me  ermunal  propensity,  but  thee  a,o  among  tho,„ 
^nT^o  wo^^  be  easily  amendable  to  suggestion  and  discipline.  Their 
Sire  Imt  l  fomitive  state,  and  they  listen  of  couiise  to  storn^ 
r^mS^SJ^witb  .11  the  embellishments  with  -I'-'' 'n»oa  <.;nn™^^ 
thP  vainest  class  on  earth,  love  to  surround  their  anecdotes  The}  eineige 
mentS  po^^^  redemption,  firmly  convinced  that  everyone 

r^iooked'  and  that  thie  in       are  merely  liie  few  unfortunates  who 

have  been  caught.  ,      j         +  +v,« 

It  seems  to  me  very  clear  that,  if  we  are  to  reduce  danger  to  the  eora- 
munity  and  check  the' tremendous  sodal  and  economie  hm  due  to  enme. 

Z1  orantTshtM^tk^^^  clean.  If  there.is  -7 -^ise  for  otl.r 
exist  ng  evils  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  justification  for  mth  and  vermm^ 
Everv  iail  should  have  a  sufficient  number  of  shower-bathMot  tobfr- 
Sd  a^ufficitt  amount  of  hot  water  at  all  times.  It  iB  pnjust  to  compd  a 
S^e  nLber  of  prisoners  to  use  one  tub  both  for  washing  dothes  and  f or 
^ttdn-Turposcs  It  is  equally  unjust  to  expect  them  to  use  cold  water 
foXthC  purposes  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Many  persons  are  ph^ 
i^V  Sle  take  a  cold  bath  at  any  time.  And  the  use  of  one  tube 
iTexceXgly  bad,  even  if  there  is  plenty  of  hot  water,  and  if  it  is  not 

"^Eve"  p^^rSfbe  compelled  to  take  a  bath  immediately  on  his 
arrival,  and  at  regular  intervals  of  at  least  once  a  week  thereaiter.  Not 
fi^^  cent  of  the  jails  of  the  country  haA  e  compulsory-bathmg  rules^  If 
tike  S^r  is  found  to  have  vermin,  he  should  be  at  once  separated  fro.n 
Se  oS    His  clothes  should  be  fumigated  and  if  m  p:ood  co.uhtion, 
a^n  ri^nlSo  wear.  If  not.  he  should  be  furnished  with  an  outM. 
^Of^oSseTit  goes  without  saying  that  the  overcrowdnig  prevalent  m 
so  many  jails  shoSd  be  immediately  discontinued  and  every  P^i^^oner  a  - 
lowed  the  amount  of  cabic  apace  which  physicians  hold  necessary  to  health. 
TMs  is  no^e  exception  instead  of  the  rule.  And  that  the  beam,.  sOiould 
be  ^cient,  and  the  plumbing  modem  «id  in  good  repair^  is  too  obvious 
.to  require  cimmfint.  Leaky  plumbing  and  the  foul  odors  which  accompnin 
it  are  certainlv  not  conducive  to  health  under  the  best  circumstances ;  but 
when  vou  couple  these  with  improper  ventilation,  you  provide  indeed  a 
good  foothold  for  aU  kinds  of  disease. 
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The  most  elementary  considerations  of  humanity  seem  to  call  for  the 
complete  segi'egation  of  all  prisoners  suffering  with  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases.  Each  prisoner,  on  arrival,  should  be  thoroughly  examined 
by  a  competent  physician.  If  found  to  be  suffering  with  a  communicable 
disease,  he  should  be  kept  away  from  the  other  prisoners  until  he  is  well, 
meanwhile  being  given  proper  treatment.  Every  jail  should  have  a  hospital 
room  for  this  purpose.  Not  one  in  fifty  has  it  now. 

It  is  inexcusable  to  coiifine  with  others  those  who  are  suffering  with 
eommunicable  diseases.  At  a  oojaservative  estimate,  I  should  say  that  in 
three  thousand  of  the  3500  county  jails  in  the  country,  no  effort  whatever 
is  made  to  ascertain  if  a  prisoner  is  diseased  on  his  arrival,  or  to  segregate 
him  if  it  should  be  known  that  he  is  Buffering  wilii  a  contagious  ailment. 

Physicians  who  attend  jail  prisoners  idiould  make  a  study  of  the  ail- 
ments  usual  among  them.  As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  very  few  such  pl^* 
fiicians  have  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  narcotic 
addicts.  Their  bungling  causes  an  appalling  amount  of  tibe  most  frightful 
torture,  and  torture,  too,  that  is  easily  preventable.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  men  confined  in  jail  are  narcotic  addicts. 

Segregation,  however,  should  not  be  confined  to  the  sick.  Juveniles  of 
both  sexes  should  be  separated  entirely  from  the  older  prisoners.  It  is  not 
enough  to  confine  them  in  separate  cells.  They  shoidd  be  in  a  separate 
section,  or  wing,  entirely  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  older  prisoners. 
Wliat  is  virtuously  called  segregation  of  juveniles  in  some  jails  is  not  segre- 
gation at  all,  but  merely  physical  separation. 

Every  jail  should  have  a  matron  to  care  for  its  women  prisoners,  and 
should,  of  course,  have  entire  separation  of  the  sexes.  The  male  jailer 
should  be  admitted  into  the  women's  quarters  only  in  the  presence  and 
with  the  permission  of  the  matron,  after  the  latter  lias  assured  herself  that 
the  women  are  all  fully  dressed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  yoimger 
girls  should  be  segi-egated  from,  the  women,  as  the  younger  boys  are  from 
the  men. 

While  an  atteinpt  is  made  accosionally,  here  and  there,  at  one  or  more 
of  the  forms  of  segregation  mentioned  above,  one  whole  important  phase  of 
the  matter  is  entirely  overlooked  nearly  everj^here.  This  is  the  segregation 
of  the  convicted  from  those  awaiting  trial.  The  gross  injustice,  to  those 
subsequently  proven  innocent,  of  herding  them  in  with  the  guilty  is  one 
of  the  outrages  which  the  state  perpetrates  upon  those  of  whom  it  expects 
at  all  times  tiie  most  upright  conduct 

Another  unnecessary*  injury  inflicted  upon  the  untried  is  the  practice  of 
compelling  them  to  remain  in  jail  for  a  long  period  of  time,  awaiting  trial 
It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  jail  for  one,  two,  I2u^, 
or  fomr  months,  and  sometimes  much  longer.  During  the  war,  I  came 
across  sev^al  cases  in  which  ti^  prisoner  had  been  in  jail  for  more  tibaa 
one  year  awaiting  trial. 

The  prisoners  should  be  given  some  exercise  daily,  and  some  kind  of 
recreation  at  least  once  a  week.  These  are  not  luxuries :  they  are  necessities, 
and  provide  a  safety  valve  for  animal  spirits  which  everyone  requires. 

Do  not  think  this  is  ^pamperinf^'  prisoners.  Confinemont  in  a  penal 
institution — that  is,  deprivation  of  liberty — is  sufficient  punishment  in  itself. 
Neither  the  community  nor  the  prisoner  is  helped  by  the  addition  of  mental 
torpor  and  physical  inertia,  which  cannot  do  other  than  undermine  healtii 
and  character. 
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At  least,  reading  matter  could  be  supplied.  This  would  be  a  vwy  good 
way  to  give  the  prisoner  something  to  think  about  other  than  the  vaui^ 
glorious  tales  of  criminal  adventure  related  by  his  associates.  The  American 
Library  Association  would  find  a  worth  while  field  if  they  would  turn  theip 
attention  towards  the  jails  of  the  country. 

I  have  personally  known  Federal  judges  to  be  swept  off  their  feet  with 
astonishment  when  told  of  the  conditions  existing  in  jails  to  which  for  many 
years  they  had  been  sentencing  prisoners.  Every  judge  should  visit,  at 
least  once  a  year,  each  institution  to  which  he  sends  prisoners,  and  should 
make  these  visits  at  unexpected  times,  so  that  the  officials  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  'set  the  stage.' 

By  all  means  abolish  the  fee  system  of  feeding  prisoners-  Prisoners 
should  be  fed  at  actual  cost,  and  no  official  should  be  allowed  to  receive  one 
cent  of  profit  from  such  feeding. 

But  far  more  disastrous  to  the  prisoners  and  to  society  than  all  the 
evils  discussed  above,  is  the  curse  of  idleness.  There  are  at  all  times  any- 
where from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  thousand  persons  confined  m  the 
jails  of  the  United  States.  Whether  confined  for  a  day,  a  month,  a  year, 
or  fifteen  years,  they  are  kept  in  utter  and  complete  idleness. 

The  economic  loss  to  the  individual  and  to  the  state,  the  mental  and 
physical  stagnation,  and  the  moral  pollution  which  inevitably  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  man  who  has  nothmg  to  do,  daily  take  their  relentless  toll  in 
the  jails. 

Work  of  any  kind  should  naturally  carry  with  it  a  system  of  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  prisoners.  It  can  scarcely  be  expect^  that  this 
compensation  would  be  as  much  as  that  paid  to  workers  in  similar  oeou^ 
tions  on  the  outside ;  but  it  should  certainly  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  pris- 
oner to  accumulate  in  two  or  three  months  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to 
float  himself  when  he  gets  out,  until  he  is  able  to  obtain  some  work  to  do- 
lt is  not  sane  to  make  work  for  any  kind  an  unknown  thing  for  months  and 
even  vears;  to  take  away  entirely  the  habit  of  wage-earning;  to  make  it 
impossible  to  be  accumulating  a  little  fund  against  the  day  of  release  for 
continuing  the  broken  thread  of  normal  life;  and  theTi  expect  a  man  or 
woman,  all  lax  and  unaccustomed,  to  capture  immediately  an  honest  live- 
lihood in  the  great  struggle  of  economic  competition.  Such  policy  has  as 
much  sense  as  employing  an  incendiary  in  a  powder-mill. 

Determined  though  a  man  may  be  to  lead  a  straight  life,  it  takes  but  a 
day  or  two  of  hunger  to  bring  him  to  a  mental  state  of  self  justification 
which  is  the  first  step  to  crime.  To  turn  a  man  out  in  summer  is  bad 
enoi^h ;  in  winter,  it  is  criminal 

Not  the  least  of  the  just  criticisms  of  our  penal  system  is  that  the  de- 
pendents of  a  prisoner  suffer  during  his  confinement  more  than  he  does 
himself.  I  believe  some  of  this  distress  caused  the  innocent  could  be  re- 
lieved, in  a  measure  at  least,  by  turning  over  to  such  dependents  a  portion, 
if  not  all,  of  the  money  which  the  prisoner  eamSj  whether  the  prisoner 
himself  is  willing  or  unwilling.  And  unquestionably  a  prisoner  who  is 
subsequently  acquitted  should  receive  a  greater  compensation  than  one  who 
is  convicted.  Certainly  it  is  but  a  small  recompense  for  the  depnvation  of 
liberty,  and  for  the  trouble,  expense,  inconvenience,  and  humiliation  which 
his  imprisonment  has  caused  him.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  a  man  held 
in  jail  for  montlos  and  then  acquitted  gets  no  compensation  of  any  kind, 
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although  his  imprisonment  may  have  cost  liim  many  huudi-eds  oJ:  doUai-s 
through  unemi)loyment. 

One  of  the  basic  necessities  for  maintaining  the  jails  in  proper  condition 
is  their  i-cgular  inspection  by  some  competent  authority,  empowered  either 
to  make  necessary  changes,  or  to  reeomineiid  such  changes  and  have  them 
acted  on  by  an  authoritative  board. 

Not  only  competence  is  essential,  but  also  the  legal  power  to  make  neces- 
sary  clumges.  This  power  should  be  vested  in  the  inspection  authority 
itselt  or  m  some  body  to  which  such  inspecting  authority  makes  its  report 
The  i\Iichigan  Board  not  only  has  authority  to  inspect  jails,  but  is  em- 
powered also  to  nistitute  mandamus  proceedings  to  compel  the  offending 
county  to  carry  out  its  recommendations,  even  to  the  extent  of  building  a 
new  institution.  Such  a  law  as  this  should  be  enacted  in  every  state. 

•   •   •   •  • 

We  would  suggest  as  further  reading  the  "Eeport  of  the  Committee  on 
Treatment  of  Persons  Awaiting  Action  and  Misdemeanant  Prisoners"  by 
Hasting  H.  Hart,  published  by  Kussell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22nd 
btreet,  New  ^  oi  k  City,  at  10c  a  copy.   Order  by  number,  CH41. 

It  is  evident  that  we  need,  first  of  all  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 
and  rules  regulatnig  the  administration  of  the  jails  we  are  studying 
Printed  copies  can  in  most  cases  be  obtained  from  the  officials  of  the  city 
or  county. 

The  following  pamphlets  are  recommended: 

"Humanizing  Georgia's  County  Jails,"  a  Handbook  of  Instructions, 
Standards  and  Information  for  Local  Jail  Visiting  Committees  and  Count v 
Officers,  published  by  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Burr  Blackburn,  Sec. 
306  State  Capitol,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

"Jail  Visitation  Questionnaire,"  also  published  by  the  above.  This  latter 
pamphlet  is  very  practical  and  helpful  in  the  way"  of  instiuction  and  sug- 
gestions. A  group  studying  this  small  handl)ook"  will  learn  how  to  visit  a 
jail  and  how  a  group  could  make  its  woik  count  in  getting  better  jail 
eonditions.  This  handbook  recommends  the  gi-onp  to  look  foi-  the  foUowintr 
things:  Security,  ^^entilation,  Sanitation,  Segregation.  Heallh.  Heating^ 
Exercise,  Occupation,  Cleanliness,  Lighting,  Recreation,  Dietary  Discipline, 
Administration. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  with  a  lawyer  as  a 
member  if  possible,  to  study  the  system  and  m,;ike  a  report  to  tlie  group. 
It  is  particularly  impoi-tant  to  know  whether  there  is  a  committee  of 
inspection,  the  State  Board  of  Chai-ities.  the  State  Prison  Commission,  or 
some  ])arallel  organization,  whidi  has  tlie  right  to  inspect  and  make  recom- 
mendations.   Have  tlicy  too  tlie  jiower  to  enforce  their  recoiiiiii.enda+ious "? 

After  hearing  this  rejiort  the  gToup  will  probably  be  interested  to  ha^e 
a  representative  from  the  State  Board  of  Charities  oi-  whatever  oreaiiization 
has  the  responsibility  of  inspection  and  criticism  invited  to  talk  the  subject 
over  •with  them. 

Probably  a  printed  report  from  this  commission  can  be  obtained  and 
can  be  lead  and  discussed  by  the  group. 

At  another  meeting  the  sheriff  or  other  officer  responsible  for  manage- 
ment of  the  jail  ou<.'ht  to  be  invited  to  confer  with  the  group.  Questions 
like  the  following  could  well  be  asked  him  :  How  many  of  the  inmates  are 
people  awaiting  trial?  Are  there  any  held  as  witnesses?  How  many  are 
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convicted  misdemeanaiitsT*  How  many  altogether?  How  many  cells  are 
there  in  the  jail?  Is  it  fireproof?  How  many  years  ago  was  it  built? 
How  much  money  is  allowed  per  capita  for  the  care  of  the  prisoners  ?  Are 
there  any  childi^en  in  the  jail?  Has  the  jail  a  hospital  ward?  Are  ail 
prisoners  given  medical  examination  iuunediately  after  commitment?  Are 
prisoners  in  an  infectious  condition  isolated  from  other  prisoners?  How 
often  does  the  jail  physician  visit  the  jail?  Is  the  jail  physician  paid  a 
'  salary?  Are  all  prisoners  required  to  bathe  when  tii*st  committed?  Are 
clean  blankets  given  each  prisoner  when  first  conunitted?  Has  the  jail  flush 
toilets?  Is  the  jailer  paid  a  regular  salary  or  does  he  get  his  pay  by  ieenl  is 
there  a  system  of  parole  ?  Do  the  inmates  have  regular  employment  ?  How 
many  hours  do  they  pass  in  their  cells  ?  How  many  hours  together  ?  How 
many  hours  at  work?  Are  there  any  women  in  the  jail?  If  so^  m  there  a 
woman  in  charge  of  them?  Are  they  employed? 

In  undertaking  this  study  and  in  asking  these  questions  it  ought  to  be 
made  evident  to  the  sheriff  as  well  as  to  the  group  that  here  is  no  muck- 
rai^ng  motive,  no  desire  to  find  fault  or  blame  anybody.  We  want  only  to 
know  the  faete.  We  have  a  right  and  duly  as  citizens  to  know  ihem.  If 
^  eonditions  are  not  ideal  the  fault  rests  primarily  not  with  the  one  in 
charge  but  wilhithe  system  itself.  A  jailer  cannot  make  a  good  jail  out  of 
a  bad  one  or  an  ^eetive  administration  with  no  money.  Even  though  one 
shofild  feel  a  jailer  quite  unfitted  fcnr  his  poidtion  tEe  fact  that  he  has 
the  positiims  resta  rather  with  the  cm  who  has  the  power  of  appointm^t 

But  we  need  to  think  further.  Our  purpose  is  primarily  to  study  the 
system,  and  if  there  is  some  possible  improvement,  to  try  to  effect  that 
improvement.  We  want  not  so  much  to  whitewash  cells  or  wash  tlie  bed- 
ding, as  to  develop  in  our  comjnunity  a  system  by  which  the  cells  and 
bedding  will  be  permjanently  cleaned,  and  the  jail  permanently  fit  for  its 
purpose.  We  want  to  work  in  harmonious  co-operation  with  those  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  jail,  asking  from  them  suggestions  as  to 
'  Ik   what  they  need  and  in  what  way  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  them. 

WImI  We  Have  a  Rigbt  to  Expect  From  a  Jail 

1.  That  the  men  and  women  be  oeciq>ied  at  usefql  work. 

2.  That  sid)8tantial  compensation  be  given  for  work  done,  for  the 
braefit  of  man  and  family. 

3.  That  the  jail  be  dean,  and  the  men  and^  women  have  the  chance  to 
keep  clean  thanaetves. 

4.  That  wojom  have  a  woman  in  charge  of  them. 

5.  Tlmt  adequate  medical  service  be  provided. 

6.  That  on  entering  the  jail  the  inmate  have  medical  and  mental  ex- 
amination. 

7.  That  the  jail  be  a  place  not  injurious  to  health. 

8.  That  good  reading  matter  be  provided. 

9.  What  else! 

This  question  may  occur:  If  a  laige  percentage  of  men  be  dismissed  by 
the  district  attorney,  or  not  indicted,  or  acquitted,  why  were  th^  in  jailf 


*  IfoBt  of  the  eountf  jails  in  the  United  States  are  plMea  of  impriMmment  at  Otto  and  the 

same  time  of  convicted  criminals,  and  of  persons  presumably  innocent  (many  of  whom  are  actually 
innocent)  who  are  held  for  the  action  of  the  grand  ^ury  or  for  trial.  In  man/  eases,  neeessarr 
witnesses  constitute  a  part  00  the  Jail  pc^ndimon,  Au  of  ttese.  yenff  ud  old,  Inaooeat  aM 
SttUtr^  are  eoaflaad  togotheK. 


This  must  be  admitted,  the  local  jail  ought  to  be  he  most  reformative 
institution  in  the  land,  because  it  deals  with  the  prisoner  at  the  beginning 
of  his  criminal  career  when  he  is  most  susceptible  to  reformatory  influences 
and  when  he  has  for  the  fii-st  time  received  an  awakening  shock  as  to  the 
inevitable  tendencies  of  his  wrong  coui'se.  Does  the  local  jail  answer  this 
requirement  ? 

As  a  result  of  the  conferences  and  investigation,  we  ought  finally  to  be 
in  a  position  to  know  some  of  the  facts  about  the  local  jail.  Verj^  careful 
thought  needs  to  be  expended  on  the  method  to  be  pursued  if  wo  feel  from 
our  knowledge  that  the  jail  can  be  improved.  In.  one  institution,  which  a 
group  visited  and  found  wanting  in  many  ways,  a  quiet  statement  of  con- 
ditions to  the  county  ovei*seers  brought  correction.  Co-operation  ought 
always  to  be  souglit,  not  conflict.  Permanent  improvements  by  commimity 
aetion  ou^t  to  be  the  goaL 


III 

THE  THEORY  OP  THE  JAIL  SYSTEM 

WE  COMB  in  this  chapter  to  a  subject  that  will  require  some  reading 
and  much  thinking.  It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  because  jails 
can  never  be  administered  satisfactorily  until  the  mass  of  the  people  who 
make  up  the  community  decide  in  their  own  mind  what  the  jail  is  sup- 
posed to  do. 

In  some  ways  the  best  article  on  the  subject  is  the  preface  by  Bernard 
Shaw  to  ''Prisons  under  Local  Government,"  by  Bc^atrico  and  Sidney 
Webb.  Unfortunately  it  is  an  English  book  and  because  of  the  tariff,  which 
tends  to  bar  out  all  foreign  thought  and  knowledge,  is  expensive.  It  is 
hoped  that  an  edition  of  Shaw's  article  by  itself  may  ultimately  be  pub- 
lished. Other  books  are  ''Punishment  and  Reformation,"  by  Wines, 
revised  edition  by  W.  B.  Lane,  published  by  Crowell;  "Penology  in  the 
United  States,"  by  L.  N.  Robinson.   They  ought  to  be  in  the  public  library. 

It  will  be  found  as  a  result  of  the  reading  that  the  ]irison  system  has  as 
its  basis  cue  or  more  of  three  ideas:  punishmeut,  deterrence,  aud  reforma- 
tion. 

1.  Punishment,  Probably  the  most  ancient  princii)le  in  government  is 
the  idea  that  because  one  has  committed  a  crime,  therefore  he  must  be  pun- 
ished. Sin  requires  punishment;  justic  demands  imprisonment.  But  there 
are  many  in  jail  who  are  subnormal  and  therefore  not  fully  culpable. 
Sliould  they  be  punished?  And  again,  there  are  degrees  of  punishment  Ls 
not  the  deprivation  of  liber^  pnnishmfwt  enous^t  And  again,  doea  pim* 
ishment  do  any  goodt 

2.  The  prison  term  as  a  deterrent.  The  judge  often  passes  sentence 
with  his  thou^t  not  so  much  on  the  prisoner  before  the  bar  as  on  the 
potential  criminals  at  large  in  the  community.  The  punishment  must  be 
severe  in  order  that  others  may  be  restrained  by  fear  from  committii^  like 
crimes.  But  the  question  presents  itself  as  to  whether  it  is  just  to'ponidi 
one  man  in  order  to  make  an  effect  on  another  man.  Again,  has  experiwce 
proved  that  heavy  sentence  actually  deter  others  from  committing  crime  f 
The  present  writer  once  was  talking  with  a  man  wlio  had  a  record  as  a 
safe-blower.  He  was  one  of  a  gang  who  robbed  post-officei  in  outlying 
districts.  He  gave  this  advice,  ''Never  interfere  with  a  safe  blower.  He 
knows  if  he  is  caught  that  he  will  get  a  life  sentence.  Bte  does  not  want  to 
kill  but  he  will  kill  rather  than  ri^  capture."  Is  this  an  argom^t  against 
the  theory  of  punishment  as  a  detmentt 

3.  Beformation.  Beformation  has  been  foremost  in  maiQr  minds  as 
the  proper  purpose  for  the  jail  system.  But  the  question  immediately 
presents  itself  as  to  what  is  necessary  in  order  to  reform  men  convicted  of 
crime.  Are  not  at  least  the  following  data  necessary  for  any  diagnorisf 
First  of  an  each  criminal  should  be  treated  as  an  indLvidual.  There  mtist 
be  a  reasonably  complete  knowledge  of  his  life  bac^n^ound.  "What  kind  of 
people  were  his  fatiier  and  mother?  What  was  Ids  history  through  his 
school  days?  We  he  ever  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court?  If  so,  why? 
How  young  was  he  when  he  went  to  work?  If  his  record  shows  failures 
in  the  past,  what  were  the  causes  of  those  failures?  There  must  be  a 
careful  examination  both  by  the  physician  and  the  psychopathist.  On  the 
basis  of  such  knowledge  a  diagrnosis  can  be  given.  But  the  jail  must  be  so 
planned  as.  to  make  possible  the  treatment  that  will  fit  the  diagnosis. 
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"Would  this  not  demand  a  gven\  change  in  the  present  jail  administration? 

In  dealing  with  the  local  jail  would  it  not  be  fair  to  say  that  this  insti- 
tution should  be  only  the  place  to  hold  men  and  women  temporarily  while 
they  are  undergoing  trial?  Would  it  be  a  better  plan  for  men  who  are 
convicted  to  be  taken  to  some  institution  administered  by  the  state  which 
can  be  large  enough  to  be  adequately  staffed  for  incarceration  for  their 
term  of  punishment?  The  present  tendency  in  the  more  progressive  states 
is  to  effect  a  complete  separation  of  the  convicted  from  the  unconvicted 
prisoners — the  former  be  taken  over  by  the  state  and  put  to  work  on  state 
industrial  farms  and  the  latter  to  be  detained  not  in  iaiis  but  in  decent 
hooaes  of  detentum. 
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